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arms aid, bolted the pro-Western 
Baghdad pact, withdrew from Brit- 
ain’s sterling area and renounced the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. With the next, 
he contracted for British arms and 
reassured the British-run Iraq Petro- 
leum Company that Iraqi oil (worth 
some $440 million a year on a 50-50 
split) would keep flowing through 
the Western pipelines. 

After a July-September 1958 hon- 
eymoon with Nasser came Kassim’s 
October break with his impatient, 
ingenuous deputy, Colonel Abdel 
Salam Arif, a vocal pro-Nasser na- 
tionalist. In December, Kassim ac 
cused “Nasserites” of an attempted 
coup. With leading pro-Nasser na- 
tionalists on the run or in jail, the 
Iraqi Communists moved swiftly to 
control the press and radio, rally the 
street mobs, organize a “People’s 
Militia,” dominate the labor unions 
and infiltrate the army. 

The ill-fated anti- 
Kassim Mosul in March 


opened new doors to the Commu- 


ill-conceived, 


revolt at 


nists. With Kassim’s rubber-stamp 
approval, the Communists carried 
out a purge against their actual and 
Several 


anti-Communists were jailed, several 


potential rivals. thousand 
hundred non-Communist army ofh- 
cers were retired or “transferred.” A 
conservative estimate places the num- 
ber “eliminated” without benefit of 
trial at more than 2,000. By May the 
Communists were reeling with suc 
cess, demanding two cabinet posts, 
the Red-dominated 
People’s Militia and the execution of 


the arming of 


all nationalists and“other anti-Com- 


munists given death sentences. 


Confronted by this new intramural 
squabble, embarrassed Kassim di 
rected the Communists to halt the 
national front campaign, then an- 
nounced that all popular resistance 
forces were placed under direct army 
control. But on the eve of the first an 
niversary of the revolution, the Com 
with 
new demands for a “United National 


munists confronted Kassim 
Front,” this time embracing also the 
left wing splinter groups of the Na- 
tional Democrats and the Kurdish 
Democrats. Drawing new courage 
sudden about-face, 


from Kassim’s 


the anti-Communist National Demo- 


crats launched their own anti-Com 


munist offensive. 

Then followed the July revolt at 
Kirkuk, at the time of the first year’s 
celebrations of the new regime, in 
which Communists, by employing 
armed units of the People’s Militia, 
defied orders to 


this 


juncture it became clearer that Kas 


openly Kassim’s 
I 


abandon political activity. At 


sim was prepared to move against 
the Communists. While calling for a 
transition period of no political ac 
tivity, he announced during the July 
celebrations that new clections would 


be held in 1960. 


Moscow's Aims 


Trained Western observers have 
agonized over details of Kassim’s life 
story, his every speech, his impromp 
tu remarks. They confess their fail 
find 


classification 


ure to any precise political 


(past, present or fu 


ture) to fit this shy former army 


brigade commander who admits it 


is easier to revolt than to govern. It 


is only when one views the seesaw 
of Iraqi politics in the light of long 
range Soviet designs in the Middle 
East that some reasonable pattern of 
events seems to emerge. 


Many 


agree that the principal figure in the 


Western observers now 
turbulent drama of Iraq over the 
past 12 months has not been Kassim 
at all, but a more glamorous and 
dangerous challenge to the Soviet 
grand design Egypt's ambitious 


and fhercely-nationalistic Nasser. It 
was Nasser who, having received 
arms and economic aid from the So 
Union, struck out 
Kassim 


ported by Communists, thus pro 


viet against the 


government as being sup 
voking Russia’s Premier Nikita S 
Khrushchev te intervene directly in 
the Kassim-Nasser quarrel, accusing 
the latter of having sided with 
“Western imperialism.” 

Oil-rich Iraq, once the pivot na 
tion of the West's so-called “North 
ern Tier” defense line against Soviet 
aggression in the Middle East, is an 
Now, 


however, it has become apparent that 


attractive prize for Moscow. 
the Kremlin has decided Iraq alone 
is not worth the risk of a head-on 
clash with a Nasser-led anti-Commu 
Arab bloc 
ment. Moreover, Iraq as a satellite 
the U.S.S.R. with 
lack 


of a common frontier. Above all, the 


nist at least for the mo 


would confront 


another delicate. problem—the 


Soviets seem determined to prevent 
a united Arab front headed by Nas 
ser. It would appear that in this, at 
least, the Russians and the British 
see cye-tocye, although for vastly 


Continued on page 7 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Crisis in the Caribbean 








Is the crisis over now that the 


hemisphe re 


lore igt ministers have 


met at Santiago to discuss “the situa 


tion existing in the Caribbean, 
euphuism for the feuding and fy 


ing that has been going 


' ' * . P 
tween hostile regimes ) 

The obvious answer 
Bs noting to show 


astro or Domini 
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four thing 
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» thi eT 


Perhaps 
turesque res 
possibly the least 


resounding Declaration of Santiago, 


which now joins the length ng list 


of declarations | Vitabiv ome 


out of any m n f tl American 


states 


The troubl laration 


is not that it is democrat 


, 
principle members 


of the Pan American system did not 


sign it; 


clear 


not that it did not make quit 
that hemisphere Of 
against dictatorships generally 
specihcally. 

The trouble with it is 
the “dictators” and the “de 


signed it—thus more or less 


a tarce of its noble sentimer 
democrati 

thoritarian regimes ; 
Republic, 

upporting 

is obvious 

more than 

meaning o 


intends. 
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tion and statutes for a human rights 
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q Have Arms 
it Needs? 








( Although the current year’s defense 
budget has been voted by Congress— 
in the amount of $39.2 billion as op- 
posed to $39.6 billion last year—the 
following views on what constitutes 
adequate defense needs for the Umit- 
ed States touch on problems which 
are 


bound to cause continuing de- 


bate.—The Acting Editor) 

Keating: Our defense outlays now 
than half of 
whole Federal budget. But still you 


represent more 


our 
hear all the time, and we've heard it 
in Congress from many, that we're 
not spending enough in this area. 
How do you feel about it? 

McElroy: I think we're spending 
enough for defense, at this time. 

Keating: Are defense expenditures 
going to go higher in the future? 

McElroy: Well, hard to 
forecast. The thing that we do know 
is_ that 


this is 
successive generations of 
weapons become more and more $o 


phisticated, and unfortunately it 


seems to be true that as you get 
weapons more and more sophisti 
cated, they become more and more 
expensive. At the same time it also is 
true that usually with increased so 
phistication, you get improved effe: 
tiveness. So you should not need as 
many in order to provide the same 
amount of effectiveness, militarily | 
believe, and this is the thing that I 
think is as much as I could say today, 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are as 
a unit with me—they have said so 

that the programs that we have in 
our military set-up of all of the serv- 
ices do protect this nation’s security. 


And that, after all, is the conclusion 


which is of importance to the people 
of this country. 

Keating: Now, you've had a lot of 
debate over the appropriations for 
the Bomarc and the Nike-Hercules 
missiles. I'm sure the people are in 
terested in whether we have a good 
air defense. Have we a good air de 
fense? and how are we progressing 
with it? 

McElroy: In my opinion, we do 
have a good air defense. It must be 
understood that if large numbers of 
enemy bombers would come against 
a limited number of targets in this 
country, it would be very likely that 
some ot them would get through. 
This must be understood by the peo 
ple of the country. However, the cost 
to the enemy would be very high if 
he were to do this, and that is the job 
of defense. You cannot really always 
expect to keep every attacking vehi 
cle from getting through. The pres 
ent defense is a combination of in 


terceptors—that's aircraft—and mis 


siles. The missiles that are currently 
in place are Nikes around a great 
many of our cities and around many 
of our principal airports, which are 
used by the bombers, which would 


be our principal retaliatory force. 


These will be supplemented by other 


ground-to-air missiles of the Bomar 
type which are much more wide 
ranging in their capabilities. .. . 
Keating: Now, you believe that 
the proper emphasis is being placed 
on our various phases of our de 
fense? There are those who contend 
that 


we should be placing more 


money in the Strategic Air Com 


mand and less in the miissile field. 


Excerpts from an interview with the Honorable Neil H. 
McElroy, Secretary of Defense, by Senator Kenneth 6 
Keating, Republican from New York, on the WOR tek 
vision program, “Let's Look at Congress,” Sunday, July 
26, 1959, published with permission of Senator Keating 


Do disagree with that 
McElroy: Well, my feeling ts clea: 


ly that we must retain... an 


you 


ability 
to respond to an attack by our prin 
cipal enemy in the world, and he 

well known, so that if he should at 
tack our country with large weapon 
we would be in a position to destroy 
him. That is our principal basis 


; 


defense. Our detense, then, is a ck 


terrence against his attacking us 
all. It 


then have what we call passive ck 


he does attack us, we mi 


‘ 
} 


fense, and that’s what we talk about 


when we talk about interceptors and 


when we talk about ground-to ut 


missiles. But we must maintain o 
capability through the Strategx 
Command and through such mis 
us the Polaris missile, which wou 
be submarine-launched, such missile 
ld pl . » hare 
iw Wwe WOoUk piace on our own sno 
here 


We 


which would be of long-ra 


must maintain the capability 


so seriously damage the enemy that 


might attack us so that he would not 


attack 


would know that he 


us, because if ‘he did so he 
was destroy 
his own country. 


Keating 


detense budget as it’s been set up cal 


And you believe that 


ries out that principle? 
McElroy: | 


does, but | believe 


not only believe 
that we must a 
ways make sure that it does in the 
future. 

Keating 
our defense polic ics say that this s 
called “missile gap” with Russia 
getting worse. Is it, or what is the 
situation ? 


McElroy: The 


Continucd 


missile gap wit! 


m page ¢ 


Tell me this. Critics of 





Excerpts from Democratic Programs for Action, “The 

Military Forces We Need and How to Get Them,” pub 

lished by authority of The Advisory Council of the 

Democratic National Committee, Washington, D.C., re 
printed here with its permission. 


Our first priority is to recover with 


all possible peed the posiuion ol 


parity im str ite nucle ir torce we 


irc losing because of Soviet achieve 
ments in missile design and produc 


tion The 


no sensible 


present situation leaves us 


alternative but a crash ef 


tort to bridge the “missile gap. 


immediate sieps are 


} 


Three other 


| 
uso urgent First, increase produc 


tion of jet tankers required to reduce 
the depends xe of 


bombers on overseas 


our Strategic 


bases that are 


threatened by Russian intermediate 


iles. (This 


measure 


range n would wring 


the last of bencht from our 


present manned-bomber forces be 
finally 


Second, doublk 


fore they obsolete. ) 


Atlas 


production < urrently 


become 
the combined 
Titan missile 
and increas 


programmed, the 


rate 
ot production of these n issiles: also 
reduce their vulnerability by increas 
ing the dispersal and 


Third, 


put continue, 


harde ning of 


their bases do not terminate, 


development and pro 
; r' ’ - , } 


I mis 


luction of the airborne 


siles (such as Snark and Regulus IT) 


These 


cruise 


weapons could be produced in 


maintained at dis 


persed locations and made mobile at 
Though 
AA 


tenses and m inned interceptors 


large quantitie ; 


relatively vulnera 


ow cost 


, 
ble to the enemy's missile de 


, they 
would ncerease his defense problem, 
particularly if they made their final 


upproach to target at low altitudes at 


~ 


which the range of detection radars 


is short. 
So much for the gap-hilers. For 


the next phase, the production lines 


tor all the solid-tuel missiles that are 


in advanced stage of development 


Pershing, Polaris and Minuteman 
should be laid out so that production 
may proceed promptly once the pro 
totypes have been proved. . . lso, 
mobility of these missiles should be 
stressed, At the same time the con 
struction rate of the Polaris sub 
marine should be increased. The de 
velopment of the Nike-Zeus anti 
missile missile should continue to be 
given high priority. . 


Of course the Russian long-range 


bomber force remains a threat, and 


this threat would increase in propor 


AA 


noted the 


tion to any weakening of our 
defense. We have already 


continuing requirement for active 
Sut these pro 
AA defense have not 

adjusted to the change in Soviet 


Take, the 


continued high expenditures on 


defense of SAC bases. 


grams of been 


priorities. for instance, 


manned interceptors The inter ep 


tor has become a pl attorm for air-to 


posi 


air missiles which are placed in { 


tion to fire and are fired by electronx 
controls partly on the ground and 
partly in the interceptor, while the 
pilot monitors the operation. In most 
cases the job can be done better and 


more cheaply entirely from the 


ground with ground-to-air missiles. 
And in 


active defense requirement will sure 


a few years the principal 


ly be defense against missiles, not 
against manned bombers. 

Similarly, bombers, like intercep 
tors, are becoming platforms from 
which missiles are fired. Again, it 
seems reasonable to insist that the 
missile, in time 


New 


including 


should go all the 


way. planes for special pur 


DOSES, both supersonic 


bombers and long-range interceptors, 
may be justified. But neither should 
be built and maintained at vast ex 
pense if their principal justification 
(in competition with missiles ) is to 
give airmen something to fly in. ... 

At the moment an acute shortage 
SAC’s ability to 


maintain an airborne alert. An early 


of air crews limits 


curtailment of interceptor forces, by 


permitting the release of interceptor 


pilots and support personnel tor 


service in the bomb wings, would 


ameliorate this problem during the 


remaining useful life of the bomber 


forces. Since there is also a need for 


increased apacity to transport our 


ground troops and their supplies by 


air, this, too, might be facilitated by 


the release of interceptor pilots. The 


Administration has already begun 


the reduction fighter-bomber 


wings on the issumption that close 


support for our ground forces can be 


better provided by their own short 


missiles. We 


range do not 


th 


propose 
at this substitution be carried far 


ther at this t we do propose the 
application of 


the substitu } missiles 


same principle 
tor 
manned air 

So much for Air 


throu 


Force 
SAC 


rograms, 
which, contribute 


ent of the 


Navy will in 


more than 90 per 


Phe 
| 


contribution t the 


strategic 
deterrent 
Strategn 
— ' 
Polaris missiles 
lahi 
submarines become availabl 
XN ] } tr ¥ } ni yur 
avy also needs strengthening in ca 


pacity for isubmarine warfare be 


cause of vulnerability of the 


United States missiles fred from 


hostile submarines. 
The Arn 


grievously from the 


has suffered 


most 
] s | 
military policy 


in the provision of adequate “tacti 


} 
loc al aggression 


cal” forces to deter g 


aimed at limited objectives, 


and to 
defend our interests when this local 
in the na 


deterrence fails. This is, 


( 





McElroy 
(Continued from page 4) 

Russia refers in most people’s minds 
to the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. That's the missile that would 
carry a large warhead from Russia 
to this country, and vice versa. We 
do not believe that Russia at this 
time has any important capability of 
this nature. We think that at the 
most Russia would have only a very 
few—less than ten—missiles with 
that capability. We believe that what- 
ever is to be the development of this 
capability by Russia, this country, in 
a combination of its various weapons 
delivery systems, bombers, intercon- 
tinental bombers, missiles—either 
submarine-launched or from _ this 
country—bombers from aircraft car- 
riers, fighter bombers like those that 
have recently been discussed as mov- 
ing from France into Germany and 
England, all of these capabilities that 
we have, could more than match 
whatever the Russians will have in 
intercontinental ballistic 
pability. 

Keating: And do you think that 


our situation is improving now, or 


missile ca- 


is Russia improving faster than we 
are? 

McElroy: We think that we are at 
least maintaining our relative posi- 
tion, and our relative position is such 
that we should be always in a posi- 
tion to discourage any attack by the 
Russians. 


Democratic Programs 


(Continued from page 5) 


ture of things, largely the province 
of the Army, but the Navy also has 
an essential role in it. To perform 
that role the Marine Corps should 
be restored to full strength and thor- 
oughly “futurized” in arms, tactics 
and transport. Carrier task forces for 
local, limited actions should be in 
constant readiness. The Navy also 
needs special-purpose shipping for 


the rapid movement of ground forces 
overseas. 

Current programs to increase car- 
rier task forces for their contribution 
to the strategic deterrent cannot be 
justified in competition with alterna- 
tive weapons systems. Money can be 
saved here to pay for the moderniza- 
tion the Navy urgently needs to im- 
prove its readiness. Consequently, 
major increases in the Navy budget, 
other than those for Polaris missiles 
and submarines and for stepped-up 
antisubmarine warfare capability, are 
not necessary. 

The 


grievously 


Army has suffered 


most 
from the and 
blindness of the Administration. To 


modernize 


neglect 


its currently authorized 
force of 14 active and 7 high-priority 
reserve National 
divisions the Army needs an addi 
$1.5 This 


would provide no increase in person- 


(mainly Guard) 


tional billion annually. 
nel. But it is essential to make the 
most of the forces we now have: for 
example, by enabling the Army to 
reequip itself over a five-year period 
with the new light rifle and machine 
guns, with the new and greatly im 
proved armored personnel carrier, 
and with the advanced communica 
tions equipment that has been devel 
oped. It also would enable the Army 
to purchase aircraft of better types 
for those functions for which it is 
now authorized to operate aircraft. 
It would, in short, enable the Army 
to reverse the present trend by 
which it grows steadily weaker year 
by year. This is the minimum neces 
sary. 

It is not enough. We need a larger 
Army, both to uphold our interests 
around the world and to relieve us 
from intolerable dependence upon 
the threat of strategic nuclear action 
for deterrent purposes. Without this 
evidence of our determination it is 
surely useless to expect our allies to 


make the effort required of them, 


Foreign Polic y Bulletin @ 


particularly in Western Europe. . . . 

To sum up these proposals in 
budgetary terms. In very general and 
approximate terms, the combined 
Air Force programs (the gap-hillers 
plus the accelerated ICBM programs 
plus additional air transports) would 
require a net annual increase in the 
budget of $3 billion. For the Navy 
an additional $1 billion would be 
needed annually. Army needs ($1.5 
billion for modernization plus $1.5 
billion for divisions ) 
would total $3 billion annual in 
crease. The entire effort would add 
$7 billion to the defense budget. If 


hve more 


allowance is made, as it undoubtedly 
should be, for additional funds for 
research and development to meet 
the challenge of Soviet power with 
imagination, ingenuity and innova 
tion, then the forces we need would 
require additional defense expend 
tures for the next four or five years 
of approximately $7.5 billion annu 
ally. 


Can We Afford Such a Cost? 


There can be no question of the 
capacity of our cconomy to support 
this additicn to defense expendi 
tures. We are currently devoting less 
than 10 
tional 


percent of our gross na 


product to major national 
security programs, including defense, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
mutual security (foreign aid). Dur 
ing World War Il we diverted a 
most 45 percent of our then substan 
tially smaller total product to war 
purposes, and yet our economy 
tinued to grow all during the war 
Economists of both political partic 
now agree that the American econo 
my can and should grow about 
percent per year... . This growth 
would add to our total national pro 


than $23 billion a 


year as a starter. The diversion of 


duction more 


one-third of this productive incre 


ment to the great priorities of na 


September 





tional 


security would more than 


cover a $7.5 billion annual increase. 
The Administration's insistence that 
a balanced budget at current, or re 
duced, tax levels must come before 


the provision of defense 


essential 
needs indicates that new thought on 
the national economy is as essential 
as is new thought on the national 


defense. 


Arnot 


Contunued from page 


different reasons. 


While Kassim has been basking in 


the West's headline acclaim for 
cracking down on the Iraqi Reds, it 
has been the Russians—and through 
them the Baghdad Communists 

who have also applied the brakes to 


the sweeping which six 


campaign 
months ago appeared virtually cer- 
tain to 


turn Iraq into a Soviet 


satellite. 

Moscow's transparent role in the 
Baghdad power struggle is the sequel 
Kremlin's 


to the unsuccessful bid 


for control of Syria two years ago. 
Toward the end of 1957 the Russians 
were preparing to convert Syria inte 
a full-fledged satellite through their 
astute Moscow-trained agent, Khaled 
Bakdash, 10,000 
Syrian Communists. 
But Nasser 


Communist 


and card-carrying 


and Syria's anti 


Jaath Socialist leaders 
blocked the plot by hastily merging 
Syria and Egypt into the United 
Arab Republic and dissolving all po 
litical parties 
back, 
hard anti-Communist, former Iraqi 
Nuri 
Soviet windfall. When Kassim emp 


tied Nuri’s jails of some 20,000 po- 


After this painful set 
the Iraqi revolt against die 
as-Said 


premier, came as a 


litical prisoners, the Iraqi Commu- 
nists emerged as the nation’s only 
well-organized political force. 

3,000 to 4,000 


Communists teamed up with refugee 


Iraq's hard-core 


Communists purged from Syria in a 


three-pronged campaign to infiltrate 


the new Iraqi revolutionary regime; 
turn Kassim against Nasser and the 
Arab nationalists; and try to weaken 
Nasser’s ties with Syria. The first 
two objectives were achieved. Kassim 
soon seemed convinced that all po 
litical forces in Iraq tavoring closer 
ties with Nasser represented the im 
mediate threat to Iraqi independ 
ence. 

Nationalist Iraqis claim that the 
British Embassy in Baghdad “coop 
crated” with the Reds in the anti 
Nasser campaign. Some of these na 
tionalists go so far as to accuse the 
British of warning Kassim of “pro 


Nasser plots,” and thereby 


unnery 
ing the premier to the point where 
he was ready to welcome the Com 
“Nas 


munists as allies against the 


ser ites.” 


Nasser's Opposition 


Kassim is much like his pragmatic 
Arab that he 
reacts to events rather than initiates 
them. But unlike Nasser, Kassim has 


seemed to view 


adversary Nasser in 


the Communists as 
only a vague threat somewhere in 


the distance, if threat at all. 


any 
Whereas Nasser has publicly brand 


ed Arab 


Moscow,” 


Communists 
Kassim 


to the Iraqi Reds as just another local 


“agents of 
recently referred 
political group working for the na 
tional welfare. Not long ago he said 
“I don’t care about political parties. 

They can call us Communists or 
anything else they like.” 

Kassim seemed unaware that the 
Communists used the Iraqi capital 
as a “training and indoctrination” 
center, and may still be doing so. 
There is a steady two-way Baghdad 
trafhc, via Beirut, of loyal Commu 
nists from Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, 
the Persian Gulf and even Nasser’s 
Egypt. The common practice is for 
the Communists to travel under as- 
sumed names with Iraqi passports. 


Until last April Moscow had been 


throwing its full support behind the 
ambitious Reds. But 


feud with 


Iraqi when 


Nasser’s bitter Kassim 
suddenly ballooned into an all-out 
Nasser assault on communism every- 
where—including the Soviet Union 


the Kremlin 


some 


apparently began 


hurried soul-searching. To 
have Nasser and Kassim battling was 
one thing, but to have Nasser turn- 
ing the non-Communist Arab world 
against both Iraq and Moscow was 
serious. For Moscow the choice was 
clear: either seize power in unstable 
Iraq, or try to salvage the gains of 
the past four years and press slowly 
toward the long-range goal of domi- 
nating the entire Middle East. 

It was at this point that Soviet 
Nikita S. Khrushchev 
stopped calling Nasser a “hot-headed 
young 


Premier 
man” and other uncompli- 
mentary names. From the Kremlin 
by special courier went a long, hon- 
eyed personal Khrushchev letter to 
Nasser, insisting it was all a mistake 
and Soviet pledge 


never to interfere in local Arab af- 


repeating the 


fairs. Nasser, who has depended on 
the Soviet bloc for some 60 percent 
of his cotton revenue, for over $600 
million worth of arms and economic 
help, including aid to start the long- 
delayed Aswan High Dam, also fell 
silent. 

Summoned to Moscow for urgent 
talks, Iraqi Comraunist party Secre- 
tary Salem Adil returned to Baghdad 


with the announcement that no po- 


“shoulder 
the responsibility of liberating the 


The 


litical 


party alone could 


country.” oficial Communist 
newspaper Ittihad al-Shaab (Unity 
of the People) explained solemnly: 
“Iraq must go through a long period 
of gradual evolution to a higher 
stage.” 

The new twin Communist themes 
are patience and discipline. There 
would be no immediate seizure of 


power. The Iraqi Communists would 





make a strategic withdrawal, with 
minimum losses, as their contribu- 
tion to the greater prize—penetra 
tion of the entire Middle East. But 
they would not let Kassim forget the 
potential power of the Communist 
machine. The weapons for an even- 
tual coup would be kept oiled and 
ready. 

Most believe the 


present uneasy truce between Kassim 


observers now 


and the Communists will continue 


unless the Reds feel they are losing 


too much ground with the public. 
_As tor Kassim, his present policy ap- 
parently is to keep peace with the 
they 
threaten his own position. 


Communists unless 


openly 

Moscow is unlikely to order such 
a drastic move at this time. Even the 
Iraqi Communists are said to con- 
sider Kassim an ideal “front man” 
for any Communist-dominated fu- 
ture government. 

Kassim still is riding an emotional 
wave of popularity with the Iraqi 
masses, but his control over the 60,- 
000-man army is another question. 
Some observers feel the army would 
stand loyally behind Kassim in any 
showdown-——and the army is the 
only force capable of matching the 
open power 
struggle. Others maintain Kassim’s 


Communists in any 
own purges and transfers of disloyal 
and suspected officers have left the 
army incapable of effective action. 


Moscow’s long-term plan for Iraq 


is said to call for a Communist re 
gime legitimately “voted” into power 
so as to control the country without 
unduly arousing the Nasser front. 
The Iraqi Communists are now hard 
at work training and indoctrinating 
fledgling Reds who will control labor 
unions, women’s or 


farm groups, 


ganizations and various “front” 


groups in the national elections 
promised for 1960, 
Nasser, however, shows no signs 


of sitting back patiently whatever 





next 


The Headline 
September-October 


Series 

will be: 
“Iran: Oasis of Stability in 
Middle East?” by Donald N. 


Wilber. 











Communist policy may now be in 
Iraq. The latest evidence of this is 
the opening in Cairo of a “Free Iraq 
Office” headed by Faick el-Saamerai, 
who resigned last April as Iraqi am- 
bassador to the United Arab Repub 
Nas 
is pledging a full- 


lic. Saamerai—obviously with 
ser’s full support 
dress fight against the Iraqi Com 
munists. 

The biggest single threat to the 
Kremlin’s long-range plan could be 
the power-hungry Iraqi Communists 
themselves, as impatient and emo- 
tional as any other Arabs. Moscow 


may have to use some strong talk 


if not some strong action—to keep 
the Iraqi Reds from storming the 
portals when the Russians seem con 
fident communism will one day find 
the doors to the Middle East un 
locked, perhaps even open. 


Charles P 


dle East for four years and knows Aral 


Arnot, who has lhwed un the Mi 


ss Middle East correspondent for the Ames 
cin Broadcasting Company and a cor 


spondent for NANA 


FPA Bookshelf 
AFRICA 

head 
African Division of the Batish Colomal Of 
hee and former Governor of Uganda, now 
Britain's permanent British 
on the Trusteeship Council, gives a bal 
snced analysis of Britssh Policy in Chang 
ing Alnca (Evanston, Northwestern Uni 
veruty Press, 1959, $4.50). This book, with 
a toreword by Adlai E. Stevenson 
4 lectures delivered by Sur Andrew at 
Northwestern University in 1958 

Nigeria: Background to 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1958, $7.50), by James S 
Coleman, a member of the Political Scaenc« 


S.c Andrew Cohen, former 


representative 


consist 


Nationalism 


Department at Los Angeles, is an excellent 
portrat of a tast-growing chergetx fa 
non which w slated to achieve independ 
ence in 1960 

In Days with Albert Schweitzer: A Lar 
haréné Landscape (New York, Holt, 19 
Frederwk Franck, a 


who visited Dr. Schweitzer's clini in 195% 


$4.00), denust -artist 


under the auspices of Medico and ecstal 


lished a dental clinic there, gives a delight 
fully informal pxcture of Lambaréné, 1 
trated with his own sketches 

varicty of studies of cultural 
Africa, by a 
«holars, the serious student will 


I wea 
velopments in phalanx 
want 
look at Continuity and Change in African 
Cultures, edited by William R. Bascom and 
Melville ]. Herskovits (Chicago, Universit 
of Chicago Press, 1959, $7.00). The chay 
ters on art and music are particularly im 
teresting 
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